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TERMS. 
Tue Circucar is published by Communists, and 
Its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of several confederated Associations, who 
are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle 
of community of property. Nearly all of its 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entirecy 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- 
stituency. A Paper with such objects and such 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.— 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever 
wishes to read The Circular, can have it wiruovut 
PAYING, OR PROMISING TO PAY, by applying through 
the mail, or at 43, Willow Place, Brooklyn. If 
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to keep his accounts. We rely on the free gifts of 
the Family Circle for which we labor. 
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Conservatism. 

We are aware that the word Conservative 
has an odious meaning with certain ultraists in 
morals and politics. Nevertheless it is a good 
word. Its etymological meaning is nearly 
identical with that of preservative; and cer- 
tainly preservation is ordinarily good. A pre- 
servative tendency of mind is preferable to a 
destructive tendency, putting out of account 
the external objects toward which these ten- 
dencies may run. God is, by his nature, a 
preserver. Destruction is his ‘ strange work.’ 
But the devil is naturally and habitually a de- 
stroyer: and whoever makes it his main busi- 
ness to pull down—no matter how pernicious 
may be the objects which he destroys—is sub- 
jectively assuming the image of the devil. 

But Conservatism, considered with reference 
to its object, is good or evil, according as that 
object is good or evil. For instance, to be a 
conservative with reference to the Bible, i. e., 
to respect and defend it, is good: because the 
Bible is a message from God. But to bea 
Conservative with reference to the traditions 
and commentaries which have been heaped up- 
on the Bible, is evil; because traditions and 
Commentaries are for the most part, thus far, 
human and diabolical productions, and only 
serve to obscure the word of God. Jesus 
Christ was a thorough conservative with refer- 
ence to the Old Testament. ‘ Think not (said 
he) that I am come to destroy the law, or the 
prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil? But the Pharisee was conservative 
with reference to the tradition of the elders, 
which made void the law. One wished to pre- 
serve the kernel, and the other the shell.— 
The conservatism of ene was reasonable and 
beneficial ; that of the other, superstitious, friv- 
olous, and pernicious. 

Evil Conservatism, or Conservatism directed 
toward an evil object, is in its effect, destruc- 
tive. The Pharisee, by reverencing and de- 
fending the traditions of the elders, destroyed 
the law and the prophets. The Catholic church, 
by its conservatism of ecclesiastical authority, 
the judgment of the Fathers, Councils, &c., 
has been a most efficient instrument in the 
hand of the devil, to suppress the Bible, and 
destroy its influence. All conservatism, the 
ultimate effect of which is on the whole desiruc- 
tive, may justly be called false Conservatism. 

True Conservatism seeks to secure the prin- 
cipal good, even at the expense of destroying 
inferior interests: while false conservatism seeks 
to secure inferior interests at the expense of 
destroying the principal good. He that seeks 
to preserve the Bible, though in so doing he 
subverts the Church, Ministry, Sabbath, and 
ceremonies of popular religion, is a true conser- 
vative; and he that seeks to preserve the 
Church, Ministry, Sabbath, and ceremonies, at 
the expense of subverting the Bible, is a false 
conservative, i. e., a destructive ; because the 
Bible is worth more as an instrument of good, 
than all the churches, ministers, sabbaths, and 
ceremonies in the world. 





False Conservatism may be detected by its 
inconsistencies. For example, the kings and 
nobles of Europe glory in their conservatism. 
They claim the honor of defending and main- 
taining order, subordination, and regular gov- 
But 
their conservatism is for those below them, not 
for themselves. If we ascend to the upper 
platform of society, on which they stand, we 


ernment, against the rage of democracy. 


tind there is no subordination—no regular gov- 


ernment. The kings of the several nations are 
equals. The system which regulates their re- 


lations to each other, is at best a democracy, or 
voluntary confederacy. Like Southern slave- 
holders, they are monarchists to those below 
them, but republicans toward each other. The 
world, viewed by nations, is a great democracy, 
verging toward anarchy: and so it must remain 
till Jesus Christ is acknowledged, ‘‘ Prince of 
the kings of the earth.’ And it matters little 
whether in particular nations the democracy ex- 
ists in the first, second, or third tier of society 
—i. e., whether the government is nominally 
republican, aristocratic, or monarchical. So long 
as man rules, the government of the world must 
be democratic; and is liable to all the disorders 
of democracy. The kings and nobles, there- 
fore, of the present order of things, with all 
their conservatism, are littie better than anar- 
chists. True conservatism, instead of secking 
to bring down the democracy which they enjoy, 
or rather suffer, into the basement-story of so- 
ciety, will ultimately push them, (or better men 
that shall take their places,) into consistency ; 
and give the government of the whole world— 
Church and State—into the hands of Jesus 
Cunist. 

The danger to which reformers are always 
specially exposed, is that of abandoning true 
conservatism, and giving place to a destructive 
spirit. This is not only wrong in itself, but 
altogether impolitic and ruinous to the interests 
of reform. All the better part of human na- 
ture—that which is derived from God, and 
which therefore, in the long run, will be found 
the stronger part—is essentially conservative. 
It is natural, and, in itself considered, it is 
right and lovely, that children should respect 
their parents: and this natural, right, and love- 
ly principle is the foundation of respect for 
antiquity, adherence to tradition, desire of the 
stability and permanence of existing institutions. 
Whoever therefore, in his zeal for reform, un- 
dertakes an indiscriminate warfare against an- 
tiquity, traditions, and existing institutions, 
dooms himself to a fruitless struggle with hu- 
man nature, created and fortified by God. 
But there is a more excellent way. God’s ar- 
rangements have made the true path of reform 
coincident with the direction which he has 
given to human nature. In appealing to the 
Bible, we appeal to a higher antiquity than 
that on which the Catholic and Episcopal 
churches are based. In making the Scripture 
our guide, we reverence a tradition, which 
God has defended and perpetuated, in spite of 
the opposing efforts of Popery ; and which is 
more deeply seated in the affections of Christ- 
endom, than any or all other traditions togeth- 
er. With the Bible in hand, we have all the 
weapons that we need, for war with whatever 
is corrupt in existing institutions. God who 
secth the end from the beginning, has _provi- 
ded that tradition shall confront tradition ; and 
antiquity shall overthrow the corruptions of 
antiquity. He who throws away the Bible, or 
abates one jot or tittle of its credit, surrenders 
the very citadel of true radicalism—does exeel- 
lent service to Popery, and Popish Protestant- 
ism—and makes himself the worst enemy of 
reform. 

The true reason why modern reformers fail 
of their expected triumphs, in their conflict 
with the representatives of existing institutions, 


is that they allow themselves to be crowded in- 


|to an anti-conservative position. The Church 
land Clergy have got possession of the strong 
hold of veneration. They stand as the ac- 
|knowledged conservators of order, government, 
good breeding, stability. These things are, in 
| themselves, inestimably precious; and the bet- 
| ter and stronger part of human nature cleaves 
jto them. So long asthe Church and Clergy 
loccupy this position—however glaring may be 
‘their errors and corruptions, and however skil- 
fully those errors and corruptions may be ex- 
posed—they cannot be overthrown. The re- 
formers must sit down and count the 
ithe war they are engaged in ; and not only he- 
eome but prove themselves more conservative 
than their adversaries, or they will labor in 


vain.—[{ Reprint. 





Right and Wrong Come-out-ism. 

The Judaizing religions of Christendom, 
like the original Judaism, may be regarded as 
the shell of the true religion. So long as they 
retain and respect the ‘oracles of God,’ they 
have the kernel of spiritual life in their midst, 
though they may have little or no connection 
with it. Now when a man finds out that the 
religious traditions, creeds, customs, and forms 
in which he has sought the kernel, are but the 
shell—furnishing no satisfying nourishment to 
his soul, let him consider, before he starts for 
some other quarter in quest of food, that there 
are ‘wo ways by which he may get clear of the 
shell—a right way and a wrong one. The 
right way is to penetrate inward towards the 
kernel, i. e. to hold on to the Bible, and with 
its guidance advance out of traditions and forms 
into the teaching of God, and spiritual life.— 
The wrong way is to burst out in the opposite 
direction, into the external void, leaving the 
shell and-kernel too. This is what they have 
done who have fled from the religion of the 
churehes iuto infidelity, or semi-infidel schemes 
of liberty under the mask of reform. Let ev- 
ery man who is beginning to move out of the 
old order of things, consider which way he is 
moving—whether the force that impels him is 
centrifugal or centripetal. Let every ‘come- 
outer’ examine himself and see whether he has 


the old shell—whether he is n-arer the kernel 
of spiritual life than before, or has only gone 
further away from it. And let every true 
‘come-outer,’ i. e. every one who has come out 
of the churches into true godliness and _spirit- 
uality, beware of confederating himself with 
those who have come out on the other side in- 
to carnal liberty and contempt of the Bible.— 
The mere fact of having ‘come out,’ though it 
may create a temporary superficial sympathy, 
is no sufficient bond of brotherhood. In the 
end it will be found that the centripetal and 
centrifugal classes of ‘come-outers’ are further 
from each other than either of them is from 
the position they have abandoned.—[ Reprint. 





Nautical Illustrations. 

It is impossible to steer a vessel unless it is 
under sail, or in sailor’s phrase, it must have 
some headway, in order to fcei its helm; and 
the more motion it has, the more it will feel its 
helm. So if a man wishes to be guided by in- 
spiration and feel that he is walking in the Spir- 
it, he must be under headway in some direction, 
be exercising his will and putting forth action. 
If he is in a dead calm, or is at anchor in an 
antinomian do-nothing state, it is impossible that 
he should feel the guidance of the Spirit. He 
must start to act, and then he will feel the reg- 
ulating influence of the truth—he must be walk- 
ing if he would hear the voice saying, ‘ This is 
the way.’ 

Another illustration from nautical science : 











Sailors know how to arrange their sails and rud- 


cost of 


come out on the inner or the outer surface of 


der so that ina slight breeze the vessel will keep 
on its course, but in case of a squall the vessel 
will come round into the wind and shake her 
sails. The wind, instead of capsizing the vessel, 
defeats itself. So our passions can be under 
such arrangement of sail and rudder that when 
they are overtaken by any violent impulse, they 
will come round and take the wind in a way to 
avoid disaster. Passion can be so balanced by 
thoughtfulness, that sudden excitement will on- 
ly produce moderation. Asa familiar instance, 
when the bell rings for dinner, it is a signal for 
the rush of alimentiveness, but we can make it 
the signal to thoughtfulness, and that leads to 
thankfulness ; so that every time the bell rings 
for a meal, it will be a signal to thankfulness. 
When our passions are so arranged that in pro- 
portion to the excitement upon them is the ten- 
dency to thoughtfulness, then they are safe. 

Illustration third: Steamships on the Ocean 
have nothing to do really with the elements 
outside. They make no negociation with the 
winds, and ask no favors ; they defy the winds, 
and calculate to stand anything that the Atlan- 
tic ocean can get up. ‘They have some little 
reference to the weather without in the ar- 
rangement of their sails, and some in their 
steering—a little modification of these things 
to adapt themselves to the state of the sur- 
rounding clements—but on the whole the busi- 
ness of a steamship is a home affair. Their 
steam is aboard, and with their compass set, 
they are independent of winds and waves.— 
What little reference is necessary to the out- 
ward elements, the captain and lieutenant at- 
tend to; all below deck is quiet and comfort- 
able; and the passengers, if they can stand 
the roll of the ship without being sea-sick, find 
it as good a home as they could wish. 

Such is the nature of our relations to the 
outward world. 





The Virtue of Trials. 

Peter speaks of ‘ the ¢rial of our faith be- 
iug more precious than of gold that perisheth.’ 
It is evident that tribulation does not give us 
faith, but tries the faith already in us. We 
have the faith of Christ latent in our hearts, 
and God puts us in cireumstances to disengage 
it and make it active. He puts us in the fire 
to consume the dross that alloys the gold.— 
The fact that he puts us in the fire, shows the 
presence of gold. The same idea is presented 
in a late Home-Talk,—‘ Salvation by our own 
Arm.’ We are shut off from every other re- 
source that we may find out our own inherent 
strength. We find a passage in Mrs. Cragin’s 
note-book that exhibits this principle to the life, 
and affords an example of the true spirit. She 
thus writes : 

‘**T have been for a long time beset with 
temptation—pressed beyond measure. I have 
called upon God again and again for deliver- 
ance from the temptation, and have had help ; 
but this morning I awoke long before day and 
had a season ef communion with God. I was 
saying to him that the devil was exceedingly 
troublesome, but that as I found every one of his 
assaults made me take a new lesson in faith, 
I should rejoice in tribulation and not ask God 
any more to rebuke the devil, but seek for an 
increase of faith. These words passed through 
my mind. ‘Above all taking the shield of faith’ 
&e. I said to the devil, I want to be skillful in 
the art of using my shield ; and your fiery darts 
compel me to dexterity, so come on—tempt 
away—you are only enabling me to forma 
chronic habit of faith. This courage which 
God gave me has filled my heart with peace 
and joy. I know not what is coming, neither 
do I care; for I haye fallen in love with faith, 
and am resolved to have it at any price.” 


If I wish now to cultivate a chronic good- 
nature—the charity that thinketh no evil, I 
assume in the first place that it is in me, because 
Christ isin me. Then I do not ask to be placed 
in smooth, easy circumstances where nothing will 
disturb my nerves, but I ask for just enough 
temptation to keep me appealing pretty constant- 
ly to this inward peace, and so at length it will 
rise and overflow all my consciousness, in spite 





of temptation. H. 
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‘The Beautiful. 
BY C. D. STUART. 
Thou can’st not clasp the beautiful 
And call it all thine own ; 

The beautiful is given for all, 
And not for one alone. 

It is God’s love made visible 
In earth, and sea, and sky, 

A blessing wide as time and space, 
For every human eye. 


The foam that crests the ocean-wave 
And sparkles to the light, 

‘The star that gems the brow of morn 
And glorifies the night, 

The brook, the flower, the leaf, the bird, 
Whatever glads the sight— 

Is God’s own loving gift to all, 
The beautiful and bright. 


And blessed ’tis, and beautiful, 
That this one gift at least 

Defies the cruel tyrant’s power, 
And ban of wicked priest ; 

For spite of chains, the slave can see 
God’s love is with him here, 

In beauty’s light, in beauty’s joy 
And beauty’s blessed cheer. 


And God be praised ! forevermore, 
For this his blessed boon : 

The beautiful—-which all may share, 
And none can share too soon. 

The beautiful, which purifies 
And leads us up to him, 

Who is its source, its life and light, 
From flower to seraphim. 
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Institutions on Stilts. 


The Lemmon Slave Case meationed in our paper 
last week, illustrates the general principle of the in- 
security of any institution that is created and sus- 
tained purely by law. Mr. Leumon held his slaves 
without difficulty in Virginia, because there he had 
special laws and enactments in his favor. But when 
he brought them to New York, ..where there is no 
special statute establishing slavery, his former prop- 
erty fell from him by a law as natural as that of 
gravitation. This proves that his former relation 
to them, his ownership of them in Virginia, was not 
founded in nature and in fact, but was a purely ar- 
tificial, arbitrary thing—an invention of the statute 
book. 

A very natural objection arises against Slavery 
from the fact that it requires so much of this artifi- 
cial, statutory protection. We don’t need any law 
affirming our right to our ears and arms and legs ; 
or providing against their escape. We can go with 
them anywhere in this world, and the law of common 
sense and natural attraction is sufficient to guaran- 
tee our relation to them in one place as well as an- 
other, law or no law. But the case with slavery is 
just the opposite. That relation requires in the 
first place an explicit /egal affirmation, before it can 
have any existence at all in a civilized community ; 
and then it requires an endless string of provisos 
and express regulations to protect it after itis estab- 
lished. Congress, as every one knows, is occupied a 
large share of the time in tinkering and patching, 
adding a legal prop here, and a legal prop there, to 
make this institution stand on its legs, and be com- 
fortable. And with all this pains and industry of 
the national law-makers, slavery is still necessarily 
shut up in its own narrow and express limits; it 
cannot breathe freely in any air beyond the juris- 
diction of the slave-code. The conviction forces it- 
self upon a true instinct, that'an institution which 
requires so much special care ayi privilege of law, 
and which cannot go abroad frecly among mankind 
on principles of common sens¢, has svimething in it 
which is radically false. 

Most Northern readers will go with us readily to 
this conclusion about Slavery ; but will they allow 
us to apply the same reasoning to property in gen- 
eral? It seems to us that the whole institution of 
private property, including marriage ownership, is 
founded like slavery, in law, and requires to be sup- 
ported by law; and hence is open to the same inse- 
curity and general objections that are urged against 
slavery. Henry Cray, in justification of slavery, 
took the ground that ‘That is property which the 
law declares to be property.’ The abolitionists 
were greatly shocked at the morality of this maxim ; 
but it seems to us the only possible definition of prop- 
erty as it is now held in the world. Living on the 
principle of mine and thine, law is the arbiter, and 
the only arbiter between men, to tell which is mine 
and which thine. It tells the Northerner that a 
horse is his; and tells the Southerner that a negro 
is his. The authority is the same in both cases, 
viz., human law. If you appeal from human law to 
abstract right and the law of God, and say that it is 
morally wrong to hold a slave, we reply, it is also 
morally wrong to hold any selfish possession. God 
only tolerates it in the ignorant and imperfect 
stage of mankind; and he has committed the regu- 
lation of selfishness in general, including slavery, to 
Jaw. Hence, though slavery isa more crude and 
offensive manifestation of selfishness than other 
property-holding, it seems to be about the same thing 
in kind, and to rest on very much the same sort of 
authority. 


To follow through the parallel which the late 
| slave case suggests, in respect to private property, 
we have only to suppose that a man should attempt 
to carry his money and goods, his wife and children, 
| to some State that is freer than New-York, some 
| place where they do not require laws to protect 
| selfishness, but where, as in heaven, every thing is 
distributed by God, and secured by love—we can 
see that the man’s private property would drop from 
him, just as the slaveholder’s did in New York. 

We cordially admit that law is necessary as things 
are: it was clearly ordained by God to rule the 
apostate condition of mankind; and we should be 
far from advocating any premature discharge from 
it. But we are at liberty to see that it is an imper- 
fect and temporary resource--to be ultimately sup- 
planted by graee. We may see that, asin the case 
of slavery, it holds everything up by artificial stilts 
above its natural level, and that the tendency of all 
improvement is to make its institutions ricketty.— 
For our part, while we shall respect the laws of 
property around us, we shall cease to be slave-hold- 
ers ourselves, and shall get all our own property re- 
lations on to such a basis, that we can emigrate 
freely to any part of the universe, and not suffer 
from the lack of Jaw. 





The Attention Market. 


The practice of reporting and speculating on the 
fluctuations of prices in the various markets, is one 
of the most interesting features of modern civiliza- 
tion. The invention is quite recent—in fact it is 
the offspring of the modern newspaper system; and 
many of us can remember when it was but a shadow 
of what it is at thisday. Gradually statistics of 
markets of all sorts, tables of stock sales, trade cir- 
culars, and ‘Money Articles’ have stolen upon us, 
till now they are the main cupital of the daily pa- 
pers, and a regular article of diet for men of busi- 
ness, the world over. 

We have frequently felt the need of an extension 
of this practice to other departments of human in- 
terest. Money and matters of sale are not the only 
valuables that should be watched in this world.-- 
Prices and circulations of cash are not the only things 
that are subject to fluctuations, pressures, spec- 
ulations of ‘bulls and bears,’ crises, convulsions, &c., 
&e. Who that has watched, for instance, the ups and 
downs of the moral and reformatory movements of 
the day, has not longed for a Stock Table, periodi- 
cally corrected, that would tell him the current 
valuation of such ‘stocks’ as Abolition, Temperance, 
Phrenology, Mesmerism, Millerism, Spiritual Rap- 
pings, &c.? Who would not like to see daily statis- 
tics, by which he could trace the variations in the 
popularity of the several religious denominations ? 
For our part, we are far more anxious to know the 
state of the world of mind than of the world of mon- 
ey, (which, in fact, is only a minor part of the world 
of mind,) and tables showing which way the public 
life is going, and especially whether the balance of 
investments is tending toward the money vortex, or 
towards the educational, moral, and religious inter- 
ests, would be worth more to us than all the market 
reports and money articles that load the daily pa- 
pers. 

The vast extent of the field which thisidea spreads 
before us, and the apparent impossibility of can- 
vassing it in any such definite way as would give nu- 
merical reports, like those of the prices current in 
the money world, has often discouraged our specula- 
tions on this subject; but still we have returned to 
it occasionally, and lately have had some free 
thoughts about it, which seem to us to promise fea- 
sibility, and which we will throw out for the con- 
sideration of those whom they may concern. 

1. The element of investment, circulation, Xc., to 
be substituted for money, in our scheme of reports, 
is Attention. The sum total of the attention of the 
publie mind, is the carirat, fixed or floating, which 
we propose to bring under accurate inspection. — 
Attention is in fact the ultimate element of all mar- 
ket-reports, for the price current is simply an index 
of the state of public attention to the various arti- 
cles, stocks, &c., reported. The attention-market 
then would include the money-market as one of its 
departments. The total of human interests is divid- 
ed into four departments, the Spiritual, the Moral, 
the Intellectual, and the Physical. Attention is the 
capital or clement of circulation common to all of 
them. We have in the present system of market- 
reports, the statistics of the attention-capital invest- 
ed in the physical department. What is wanted is 
a system of reports by which we may keep ourselves 
posted up in regard to the movements of attention- 
capital in the three other departments, so that we 
may know precisely the entire state of the public 
mind. 

2. The issues of the Periodical Press, if they 
could be ascertained, and their variations reported 
from time to time, would furnish a sufficiently ac- 
curate, numerical measurement of the state and 
movements of the attention-market. Give us, first, 
a list of all the newspapers and periodicals in the 
United States; secondly, a statement of the cause 
or interest to which each of them is devoted ; third- 
ly, a statement of the number of subscribers to 
each; and fourthly, periodical reports of their vari- 








ations of character and circulation, and we could 
construct tables which would exhibit, with accuracy 
sufficient for all practical purposes, the state and 
progress of the public mind. 

3. We see no reason why the difficulties of this 
scheme could not be overcome by private enterprise ; 
and certainly the government, by instructing its 
army of postmasters to report from time to time, 
the names, character, and circulation of all periodi- 
cals published within their respective spheres, could 
easily obtain the means of furnishing regular re- 
ports of the attention-market for the use of the na- 
tion. 

The returns, even of the last census, take one 
step towards the statistics we propose. By those 
documents we learn that the whole number of Papers 
and Periodicals published in the United States, June 
1st 1850, was 2,800; their current circulation was 
5,000,000 of copies; and the aggregate of copies 
printed during the year was 422,000,000. It needs 
but to go a step further, and report periodically how 
this mass of our national literature is distributed 
with reference to the different objects of life, to 
realize the plan we have in view. 

As to results, only consider how entertaining, and 
ultimately how useful it would be, to be able to see 
in trusty figures, what per centage of public attention 
is given to religion, how much to agriculture, how 
much to music, what reformatory or religious stock 
has an upward tendency, how any fancy stock, like 
Millerism, rises and falls, &c., &c., &e. We cannot 
stop to dilate. 

For a small attempt at reporting and remarking 
on the attention-market, and for a specimen of the 
interesting results which may be expected from the 
system we propose, the reader may look again at 
our article on the statistics of the Press, in the first 
No., of the present Vol. of The Circular. 


Crry Lire.—An elderly friend of ours from the 
country, who appears somewhat more ‘ verdant’ than 
he is, tells his experience thus: Soon after landing 
from the steamboat the other morning, 
man near him on the sidewalk picking up a pocket- 
book. He passed on, and was soon accosted by an- 
other chap, who as usual called his attention to the 
lucky finder, and proposed that they should go and 
see what was in the pocket-book. Our friend being 
‘posted up’ in regard to this method of speculation 
in New York, turned upon the intruder, and com- 
menced a discourse thus: ‘ Friend, you are barking 
up the wrong tree this time; and now I advise you 
to quit this business’-—‘Oh! Oh! says the fellow, 
interrupting the moral lecture which he perceived 
was impending, ‘I can’t stop to hear you, J have 
another customer up the street 


he noticed a 





Loca Marrers. Preparations are 
being made for a new ferry between Brooklyn 
and New-Yeork—much to our convenience. 

There is to be a railroad in Broad- 
way, and cars in the place of omnibuses. <A 
good change. 

. . . . The new Caloric ship is nearly ready 
for trial. We shall give an account of it as 
soon as any public experiment is made. 

. . +» The Cunard Company are about in- 
creasing the number of their Steamships so as 
to have a departure from Liverpool and New- 


York every week. 





Music tv tue Backwoons.—O te Butt, the Nor- 
wegian violinist, has lately purchased over 100,000 
acres of wild landin Potter Co., Pennsylvania, where 
he designs to found a settlement of his countrymen. 
Some have already gone on and commenced opera- 
tions in their new home. Ole Bull accompanied the 
first detachment, and the following description of a 
scene on the evening after their arrival, is related 
by an eye-witness : 

In the evening, there was a grand celebration in 
honor of the founding of the town. Bonfires were 
lighted in every direction. Ole Bull made a speech 
to his countrymen, in which, after alluding in elo- 
quent terms to the original discovery of this coun- 
try by the Norwegians, he counseled his country- 
men not to disappoint the confidence of the Ameri- 
cans ; but by lives of industry and honesty, to show 
to their new brothers that they have not misplaced 
their friendship. 

After this speech, Ole Bull took his violin and 
commenced an anthem suitable to the occasion. No 
language can describe this music--the audience, the 
attendant circumstances and the occasion, appeared 
to have given a new and unearthly inspiration to the 
great artist ; he touched every chord of every heart 
in his audience. At times the Norwegians wept like 
children, as the strains reminded them of kindred 
and friends far beyond the ocean, and then the 
strains of liberty would pour forth from the enchant- 
ed instrument. In a moment, understanding the 
language of the music, they would shout loud huzzas 
and chant in unison the war songs and hyms of lib- 
erty of old Norway, 

‘And the sounding aisles of the dim wood rang 
To the anthem of the free.’ 

At last the music ceased, and when the emotion 
had subsided, a gentleman of Pennsylvania went for- 
ward and welcomed Ole Bull and the Norwegians to 
the ancient Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and to 
the United States of America, and in a few eloquent 
and well-timed remarks, evant to them the pro- 
tection of our Republican Government and the peace- 
ful enjoyment of our free institutions. 





Tue Icartans.—-From their organ, the Vauvoo 

Tribune, which has lately been enlarged and im- 
proved, we take the following paragraphs, indicating 
their outward prosperity : 
The Icarian Colony, composed chiefly of French 
and German emigrants, and which admits emi- 
grants from all other countries, when they 
adopt its system of social and political organi- 
zation, and when they fulfill all its conditions, 
is engaged at the same time in agriculture and 
industry. 

It cultivates several farms which have yield- 
ed, this year, beautiful and valuable harvests. 
It has gathered over 1200 bushels of fine, good 
wheat, over 200 bushels of excellent sweet po- 
tatoes, over 2,500 bushels of very good Trish 
potatoes, from 15 to 20,000 heads of cabbage 
which it is now making into krout, besides ma- 
ny other vegetables, onions, carrots, beans, tur- 
nips, &e., &e., and it is now engaged in gath- 
ering 6 or 8,000 bushels of fine corn, which is 
brought in the husks from the prairie, by wag- 
ons, and husked, with pleasure, by the entire 
Community before it is sent to the Community 
Mills. 

The masons, the carpenters, the joiners, the 
glaziers and the painters of the Community, 
have nearly finished a large edifice of cut stone, 
designed for a school for the Icarian children. 
It is the intention of the Community to build 
another edifice, and receive into its school 
American children. 

We are also informed that a location has been se- 
lected in Iowa, and preparation commenced for es- 
tablishing a Community there. 





Democratic Preaching. 

It has been said that by gathering together in As- 
sociation and establishing a central Press, we secure 
to our Society the advantages ofa perpetual * Pro- 
tracted Mecting.’ The Press has been compared to 
the pulpit ministrations in meetings of this kind, and 
the local Associations to lecture-rooms or tents, 
where more personal, familiar methods of communi- 
cation are appropriate. In one ‘ lecture-room’ of our 
meeting, the following exercise has been introduced 
by way of variety in an evening conference :— 
The moderator gives out a subject—a text, for in- 
stance—and all the company write a short, senten- 
tious discourse uponit; or what the ministers would 
call a ‘ skeleton’—aiming to be as concise, and com- 
prehensive, and logical as possible. After sufficient 
time for all to finish, the pieces are collected and 
read in succession; and as may be supposed, the 
whole together rresent the subject pretty fairly, if 
they do not exhaust it. The benefit of the exercise 
is obvious ; and this way of sermonizing is thought 
to be quite as edifying, and a good deal more repub- 
lican, than the instituted preaching abroad. 

The two pieces which follow were among the pro- 
ductions of such an occasion—skeletons of a sermon 
on the text,—‘Rejoice in the Lord always, and 
again, I say, Rejoice.’ 

I. 

tejoicing implies two conditions—one in 
our circumstances, and one in ourselves. We 
must have good to rejoice at, and our feelings 
must respond to that good. Our object there- 
fore will be, Ist, to show that we have plenty 
of good to rejoice at; and 2dly, to show how 
we can make our feelings respond to that good. 

We have reason to rejoice, 

1. For the goodness of God in creation and 
general Providence. This includes all those 
blessings that are commonly recounted in 
Thanksgiving sermons. 

2. For the Bible. 

3. For the gift of Christ. 

4. For the blessings of the Spirit. 

5. For the discipline we are receiving, which 
includes all tribulations. 

We can make our feelings respond to all 
this goodness, as is evident from the following 
considerations :— P 

1. Our ability to rejoice is implied in the fact 
that God requires it. He .does not demand 
impossibilities. 

2. Our wills control our feelings in various 
ways, as we know by many familiar examples. 

For instance :— 

1. We can suppress any feeling, as anger 
or grief, by an effort of the will. Of course we 
can suppress all feelings opposed to rejoicing. 

2. We can direetly excite any feeling by 
a similar effort of the will—directing the atten- 
tion to a conception of the desired feeling. 

3. We can excite any feeling indirectly, 
by acting and speaking in harmony with it— 
self-excitement. 

4. We can excite any feeling by present- 
ing to our minds the appropriate occasions of 
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jt, as in this case the good things mentioned. 


Hence the duty, &e. 


Il. 


1. It is evident from the expression ‘Rejoice , project themselves into the brain again ; 
| 


in the Lord,’ that Paul does not mean rejoicing 
in a superficial, frivolous, pleasure-seeking 
spirit. 

2. Rejoicing always, implies joy and thank- 
fulness in situations of trial and criticism, as 
well as in times of prosperity. 

3. We can attain it only by union with 
Christ, and the reception of the Holy Spirit. 
Rejoicing is a ‘ fruit of the Spirit.? Gal. 5: 22. 

4. The importance of the thing may be infer- 
red, First, from the exhortation’s being repeat- 
ed, by one who deserves the greatest confidence 
as a spiritual teacker. Secondly, it is an atti- 
tude of spirit that invites the presence and 
fellowship of God and the heavenly church: 


for Isaiah says, God ‘meeteth him that re-| 


Thirdly, it is a spirit in which 
Fourthly, by this 


joiccth,’ &e. 
we can hide from the devil. 
spirit we make ourselves attractive and useful 
to our associates. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 143. 


{After reading the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller.] 


[Rerortep For tHe Cincurar, Fer. 22, 1852.] 
THE TWO SCHOOLS. 
The world of mind is divided into two 


hs a sa i" ‘ tes ee a oye ° 
great parties, that may be designated as|for persons to be exceedingly sensitive in 


the Greek and Jewish schools. They are 


defined by the apostle Paul when he says— | 


‘The Jews require a sign, and the Greeks 
seek after wisdom.’ In the Jewish school, 
wisdom is sought in connection with the in- 
spiration of God and supernatural power ; 
and in the Greek school, genius takes the 


place of inspiration. 
Modern transcendentalists, like Emerson, 


and Margarct Fuller, belong to the Greek 
school: and the Greek school despises 
the Jewish school. Paul says, ‘We preach 
Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness.’ 
To put inspiration and the power of God 
in the place of philosophy and the cor- 
ruscations of the imagination, is to the 
Greeks foolishness. But the apostle shows 
that the school of Christ has in it all that 
the Greeks and the Jews seck after, i. e., 
miraculous power on the one hand, and wis- 
dom on the other. ‘Unto them,’ he says, 
‘which are called, both Jews and Grecks, 
Christ is the power of God and the wisdom 
of God.’ 


The words of Christ to the woman of! 


Samaria are strictly true of these two schools. 
The Greeks ‘worship they know not what ;’ 
the Jews know what they worship: for they 
have faith in a living God and his inspiration. 
The Jewish school refers all fruitfulness of 
the heart and mind to docility and the re- 
ception of the Divine influx. This is con- 
sidered by the Greeks foolishness ; for they 
attribute all wisdom to genius and imagina- 


tion. 
T'o point out directly the distinction be- 


tween the two schools, we may say: The 
mind that is seeking wisdom from inspira- 
tion, is approaching LIVING BEINGS, and is 
not seeking its elevation over gross existen- 
ces by mere theories ; it is moving towards 
God, toward Christ, the angels, and the 
general assembly and church of the first- 
born. Whereas, the mind in the school of 
the Greeks knows not what it worships; its 
wisdom consists in sparks of the imagination ; 
and instead of moving toward life and 
sociality, it is flying off into the inane. The 
Jewish school is ascending from the earth, 
among the angels, into the bosom of the 
Father, into glorious social life. The other 
school is trying to ascend into the blue and 
black of nonentity. There is no life above 
them; they recognize no living beings as 
at the end of their imaginations. Their 
thoughts project themselves out from their 








‘and genius and organizatien are considered 





own brain into the inane. In the school of 
‘inspiration, thoughts project themselves 
‘from the brain into God, and God’s thoughts 


‘there is a reciprocal action continually go- 
ling on between the brainand God. Genius 
‘is the god of the Greek school, and they 
know no other ; inspiration with them is a 
| thing only to be talked about. 

| In the Jewish school, as represented by 
| Christ, the apostles, and prophets from 
' Abraham downward, we find that the devel- 
opment of love isthe end of wisdom. ¢ Thou 
‘shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
‘heart, soul, mind, and strength, and thy 
The Greek school 
Its mo- 


‘neighbor as thyself.’ 
/aims at wisdom as an end in itself. 
'tives are honor, self-complacency, ambition 
for distinction, and delight in thought. There 
is no positive subordination of wisdom to 
‘love—no thought of regarding love as the 
| supreme object of existence, and no thought 
,of supplanting egotism. On the contrary, 
the Greek school cultivates and nourishes 
egotism. Egotism is supposed to be neces- 
/sary to the development of genius ; and it is 
‘considered perfectly proper, in this school, 





‘regard to personal interests, and to be 
inflated with self-complacency. Isolation 
is also developed in the Greek school: each 
person may be independent of all others ; 


incompatible. ‘Two geniuses may stand at 
a respectful distance from each other, and 
may possibly unite in doing a few things; 
but it is impossible for them to become or- 
ganized, one being subject to the other, 
and both governed by the same will. Yet 
this organization is the end and aim of the 
Jewish school: it seeks to combine all ge- 
niuses, and turn their united force against 
egotism, and towards love and communism. 


The Greek school is, in several respects, 
necessarily an aristocratic school. It is 
composed of a class that rises owt of the mass 
of mankind: and it cannot possibly leaven 
the great whole. It may corruscate over it, 
and startle it with the scintillations of genius, 
dwell in the mass, and 
That the Greek school is 


but it can never 
combine with it. 
aristocratic, is proved by the fact that the 
end it has in view is not on a level with the 
possibilities of the mass of mankind. The 
People cannot become extensively acquain- 
ted with the Latin, Greek, and German lan- 
guages, and thus come into sympathy with 
the great minds that our transcendental 
geniuses value so highly: and the result of 
this extensive knowledge—distinction and 
literary glory—is of course limited. On 
the other hand, set before mankind, instead 
of abstractions and flights of imagination, 
the attainment of fellowship with heaven— 
tell them that there is a living and loving 
God, surrounded by angels, who desires the 
love of man: and they will then strive after 
possibilities. They have all the faculties 
and facilities for loving God always at hand. 
Every one can appreciate love : it is a dem- 
ocratic element: but remarkable talents and 
great honors are for the few. Love is in its 
character a universal thing. It is alike ac- 
cessible to the young and to the old—to the 
ignorant and to the learned—to those who 
have great talents, and those who have small. 
Tn setting before us love as the end of wis- 
dom, and pointing all hearts to living and 
loving spiritual beings, we are in a position 
to sympathize with all mankind. 

Looking at the subject of literature, we 
find that the great geniuses who belong to 
the Greek schools, have little or no respect 





of the works of Goethe and Plato. Now 
the people asa whole cannot have access to 
those books : for they «re written in a style 
above their comprehension. The Bible, 
which reaches into the highest sublimities of 
| Spiritual science, and is written in a style 
that is easily understood, is a favorite book 
with the great mass of men. And here is 
seen the folly of reformers in ignoring the 
Bible. In so doing, they consent to throw 
away what might be made the greatest vehi- 
cle of their own wisdom, and so place them- 
selves in the position of an aristocracy. If 
they would humble themselves a little, they 
would find that the philosophy of the Bible 
is incomparably better than that of Plato or 
Goethe. 

Another distinction between the Greek 
and Jewish schools is, that the one is pre-em- 
inently theoretical and the other eminently 
practical. In the Greek school, wisdom is 
sought for its own sake and the gratification 
of egotism and self-complacency. The ma- 
jority of mankind are, and must necessarily 
be, devoted to practical objects. Only a 
few can devote themselves to mere specula- 
tions: and therefore these few are excluded 
from the sympathies of the mass. The Jew- 
ish school has been from the first a school ot 
deeds. The wise men of the Jewish nation 
were all doers : and the so-called wise men 
of the Greek school are mere theorists. 
Christ did not write much ; but John says if 
the things which he did ‘should be written, 
every one, I suppose that even the world 
itself would not contain the books thatshould 
be written.’ And we have left us the Acts 
of the Apostles, instead of their theories and 
impressions. 


HOME-TALK—NO, 144. 
KRerorrep Novempenr 3, 1851. 
THE SECOND BIRTH. 

Christ said to Nicodemus, “ Verily, veri- 
ly, Isay unto thee, except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 
Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man 
be born when he is old? can he 
second time into his mother’s womb, and be 
born Christ did not object to the propri- 
ety of the question, but replied ‘ Art thoua 
master in Israel, and knowest not these 
things ? which amounts to saying, Certainly : 
a man when he is old must enter into his 


enter the 


999 


mother’s womb, and be born again. 


The truth is that the first birth is a mira- 
cle—an unfathomable mystery. Just con- 
sider it: a germ of life begins to assimilate 
to itself material, and form abody: it works 
with an energy that is miraculous and very 
astonishing: and in a little while a beautiful 
child comes forth—perfectly organized, full 
of life and vigor. ‘The whole operation is 
miraculous. Ido not see anything more 
mysterious or miraculous in the idea of being 
born again, or of our inner life disentang- 
ling itself from its old organization, even 
while remaining in it, and commencing a 
new organization. A man does not enter 
into his mother’s womb again, to be sure. 
Another womb is prepared for his second 
birth; which is his own body. The old body 
forms a sort of shell in which this second 
process can go on, and it furnishes the new 
germ material for its organization. The 
body is related to the new organization, as 
the mother is to the child. Perhaps the 
mother is in an advanced stage of life; but 
her age does not affect the fresh life of the 
child. The child is a new germ, and organ- 
izes a new body for itself, and comes forth, 
according to its own vigorous nature, and 
not according to the nature of its mother. 





for the Bible; they think far more highly 


The mother is only the shell of the new or- 





ganization, supplying the material from 
which it is formed. 

I do not see why we may not regard our 
bodies, let their condition be what it may, 
as the matrix, laboratory and source of ma- 
terial for the commencement of an entirely 
new organization. As the matrix in this 
case is different from the original one, so al- 
so the germ that is to organize is different 
from the first, and has immensely the ad- 
vantage, in the case of believers. There 
is at the centre of our being, the same di- 
vine flame of life that organized its own bo- 
dy so vigorously and so beautifully in the 
Its nature is immortal. Ther 
there is added to it, the fruits of experience, 
and all the power and love of God that we 
have received. So the original flame has 
become more intense and more effectual.— 
It was before a living soul—it is become a 
quickening spirit. 


beginning. 


We have now, then, a more effectual. 
powerful germ at work than there was at 
first ; and a womb for it to work in, and 
material ready for its use: Why should not 
anew organization take place? Do you 
say that the process must be miraculous ? 
Very well: the first organization was _per- 
fectly miraculous. Who is able to trace 
the process? Philosophy leaves it a myste- 
ry. Isee nothing more mysterious or con- 
trary to reason in the idea of the new crea- 
ture developing itself, not only in spirit, 
but forming to itself a substantial body, from 
the combination of the first germ with the 
grace of God. 

The question whether this new organiza- 
tion can go on and complete itself without 
our dying, resolves itself into the question, 
whether the mortal part of us which must 
be removed cannot be removed by being 
absorbed Py interior 
germ cannot disengage itself from its o!d or- 


that is, whether the 


anization, and a process go on, by which 
the dying, mortal part, will be absorbed into 
the undying, quickened part. There are 
many passages in the New Testament, that 
favor this view: * Not that we would be un- 
clothed, but clothed upon, that mortality 
may be swallowed up of life.’ ‘He that 
raised up Christ from the dead, shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies, by his spirit 
that dwelleth in you,’ Xe. 

It is perfectly plain that Christ’s old body 
was absorbed into his new one—there was 
nothing left of his old body in the sepulchre. 
His fiesh was mortal and like ours, before 
he was crucified, for he suffered weariness 
and hunger. But it saw no corruption. 
The old material was completely taken up 
in the formation of his new body. His spir- 
it consumed his original body, as far as it 
was consumable: and there was no residuum 
left, as there is in the case of those who die, 
and are buried. 

It is said to us, ‘ Except ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye cannot see 
the kingdom of God.’ We can become as 
little children without dying, and why not 
start a new organization without throwing 
off the body? If we have the new life of 
a little child in us, it must go on and form 
to itself a new body. Whether we are ‘in 
the body or out of the body,’ here or in Ha- 
des, I do not see what difference it can 
make. There are two ways to plant a 
peach ; either to crack the stone and put 
the meat into the ground, or plant the stone 
and all. In the latter case, the meat grows 
and cracks the stone itself. ‘To form a new 
body without laying off the old, is planting 
the peach without cracking the stone. 

This view of the matter leads to the con- 
clusion that persons in dying do not neces- 
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sarily assume their final spiritual body. They| well when we remove the obstruction of unbe- 


go into Hades with the interior, invisible or-| lief 
ganization that they have in this world ; and | 


‘and give him room to work. 
S.—I don’t believe that we are going to get 


rid of suffering and death. It is appointed unto 


they have to be converted there as much as| men to die, and suffering and sickness are ap- 


here, in order to start the new organization. | | 


We may say that the organization we have 


here, is meat and stone both. There, it is 


the meat without the stone ; but either here | 


or there, the meat has to die in the process 
of a new growth. ‘The process of regener- 
ation is not at all dependent on the state of 
its outside surroundings ; it is a quickening 
of the inner germ. 

Christ says, ‘ Except ye eat my flesh and 
drink my blood,ye have no life in you:’ which 
is as much as tosay that the inner germ will 
not start and form to itself a new organization, 
unless it is quickened by connexion with his 
life. If it is quickened by Christ, it makes 
no difference what the circumstances are ; 
there is nutriment enough any where, either 
in this world or in Hades, to sustain the 
plant. It is not necessary to have all the 
old material. If we even cut an eye out of 
a potato, and plant it, letting the mass of 
material go, it will grow and find nutriment 
for itself. 





——— 


. N.--No. 49. 


November 11, 1852. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE PASSIONS, 

The time will come when all our passions 
will be organized, i. e., connected to- 
gether in true order, and will flow into 
each other, like so many different streams. 
Our passions tend to a true organiza- 
tion as really as the water of springs 
and rivulets tends to combine and form rivers, 
that finally empty into the ocean. Every 
little stream from Ohio to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and from Louisana up to the Lake of 
the Woods, is certain to find its way into the 
Mississippi; and the water of every river, lake 
& gulf, sooner or later, is discharged into the 
ocean. ‘This is the tendency of all our loves 
—to collect into a stream, and disembogue 
into the great Ocean of goodness—that we 
may ‘love the Lord our God with all our 
heart, soul, mind and strength.” 

We must find ‘out the tendencies of our 
different passions, and lead them through the 
best courses into the river of communism— 
where they will concentrate upon God. At 
present, it will be well to familiarize our- 
selves with something like the following or- 
der: We labor with our bodies that we may 
eat; we nourish the body by eating, that it 
may serve the soul; and we nourish the soul 
that it may please God. In this way every 
thing we love, flowing through the streams of 
our nature, will finally reach the great ocean 
of God’s love. 


Table-Calk, by F. 
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Notes of Conversations.---No. 2. 


ABOUT THE CONFESSION OF CHRIST. 

C’.—I was much benefited by yonr former 
visit here, and am very thankful. T had been 
taken down so suddenly and violently that it pro- 
dueed great depression of spirit, and I did not 
seem to have any confidence in Christ, or any 
thing else. But what you said about faith 
seemed to help me, and the next day it pro- 
duced a great victory. I have ever sinee had 
a feeling of peace, and confidence in Christ, and 
feel resigned whether I get well or not. 

Z.—I1 too am thankful that God made me 
the messenger of peace to you. But your 
thanks are not due to me, but to him that sent 
me. I was satisfied at the time that you would 
receive help, for [ felt a consciousness that the 
word spoken was in strength, and would not 
return void. I[ can rejoice with you now in its 
return bearing precious fruit, thus evincing its 
divine origin. You know that without him we 
can do nothing; this, therefore, confirms the 
truth of my confession that Christ is in us. 

C.—I know well to whom my thanks are 
due, and I believe and confess that he is in us; 
and I have been much comforted of late by his 
presence. 

Z.—And now let me eall your attention to 
Christ’s power over disease and death. En- 
large your faith and give him room. Let him 
have a chance to expand and manifest himself 
All power is given unto him, in heaven and on 
earth,’ and it is our unbelief which cireum- 
scribes and limits the manifestation of that 
power. He groaned at the tomb of Lazarus, 
and could do but few mighty works in Galilee, 
because of unbelief. Aad as it is his meat to 
do the will of his Father, we must please him 








jointed unto us and can not be avoided. 

L.—-And did not Christ die for us? Were 
not our sins, and our sicknesses laid upon him ? 
And by his stripes are we not healed? Is not 
Christ, in all the plenitude of his power, given 
of God unto us?) Then why not avail our- 
selves of the fruits of the vietory which he has 
won? 

S.—I suppose you would like to have C. 
take up his bed and walk. 

Z.—Indeed I would, if he was called to it. 
I would have him, by all means cultivate and 
cherish the faith that leads that way, always re- 
membering that he can do nothing in his own 
willand strength. Through his whole life we find 
Christ at war with the varied manifestations of 
disease, plucking up one specimen here and 
another there among his friends and followers, 
wherever a reciprocal faith gave assurance of 
success. And if I find any of these manifesta- 
tions around me, I shall most assuredly consider 
myself at liberty to rebuke them. I have not 
sufficient respect for the devil or his works to 
prevent me. But [have little expectation that 
such remarkable cases as the sick taking up 
their bedsin perfect health will be common. It 
is not desirable. Such things produce abund- 
ance of wonder, of tea-table and bar-room 
gossip, and but little else. Very few of those 
who are * convinced against their will,’ but what 
return to their former unbelief hardened by re- 
sisting these convictions. My expectations are 
that God will work in his kingdom as he does 
in nature,—-silently but effectually. We have 
much experience among us that he does so 
work, We expect to sce disease relaxing its 
hold and retiring from us, as it were in a nat- 
ural way; but leaving the warm consciousness 
in our hearts that it is the hand of Him whom 
our faith recognizes which gives us the victory. 
Every such victory enlarges our hearts, and 
strengthens our faith, giving room for still 
greater displays of his power and love. I tell 
‘ou we have reason to expect great things. 

S.—I believe that it is ours to suffer, and 
through suffering and death to enter the king- 
dom of God at the resurrection. We do not 
see any body exempt yet. 

L.—No, we sce not yet all things put un- 
der him ; but we are taught that ‘all things 
are ours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come, all are ours ; and we are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.”” Here is a very beautiful 
idea—a chain extending down from God to 
‘all things,’ and putting these ‘things’ in sub- 
jection to us, through Jesus Christ. As Christ 
was subject to the Father, and dependent on 
him, and we in like manner are subject to 
Christ, so ‘these things’ are subject to us, and 
not we tothem. This is the natural order: 
and it is a base abandonment of our post——a 
break in the chain—when through unbelief we 
exalt these things above us, giving them the 
mastery. This is an mversion of the true or- 
der of God. Itis the order that is ‘ seen,’ 
and that has been seen in the world ever since 
the chain that connects with God was first bro- 
ken in Eden. But Christ, ‘ the repairer of the 
breach,’ has come, and calls on us to join our- 
selves to God in him. Now you are looking 
at things in a spirit of isolation and unbelief ; 
and to that spirit it seems as though all heaven, 
and hell too, were against us, and nothing re- 
mained for us but to crouch down and submit 
to the powers that be, or that appear to be.— 
But isolation and unbelief are the devil’s lens, 
inverting the true order—setting things hecls 
uppermost ; making truth appear falsehood, 
and falsehood truth. The faith which recog- 
nizes Christ in us, takes hold again of his 
strength ; for we thus judge, that if Christ be 
in us, he is greater than he that is in the 
world. 

And let me say a word, too, about not do- 
ing things in our own will and strength. The 
idea that ‘Christ in us’ is something foreign 
from us, or that appears so, is erroneous. It 
is a false impression that in doing the will of 
another, we shall necessarily be acting in viola- 
tion of our own. This would be legality in its 
fullest sense. But we shall be so assimilated 
to him, so united to him in complete oneness, 
that it will be our meat and drink to do his 
will: all discord will be so removed, that the 
perfect action and prompting of his will, 
will be the utmost free-will in us. It will 
both be and appear such, in and fo us. — Until 
this is true of us, the prayer of our Lord, ‘ that 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us,’ will not be answered. It is the resis- 
tance which unbelief and the spirit of individ- 
uality offers to Christ, which neutralizes his 
strength. But when that prayer is fulfilled, 





and the church of Christ becomes a unit, in 


subordination to its head; with no resistance 
of wills, and consequent paralysis, then will 
| she be ‘ terrible as an army with banners.’-— 
'And yet, with this mighty accumulation of 
strength, each individual may feel like saying 
—‘‘ mine own arm brought salvation, and my | 
fury it upheld me.” HNL. | 
Verona, November 1852. 





Tue most Important Tuovent or Dan- 
ten Wensrer.--A correspondent of The Ro- 
chester American adds the following to the host 
of anecdotes of the great statesman, which his 
decease has ealled forth : 

When Mr. Webster was Secretary of State, 
some years ago, under another Administration 
than that of Mr. Fillmore, he wrote to one of 
the proprietors of the Astor House in N. York, | 
saying that he would reach that house on such | 
a day. and begged that some of his friends | 
should be invited to dine with him the same | 
evening. 

There were about twenty or so at the table, | 
and Mr. Webster seemed wearied by his travel 
and speaking but little, if at all, plurged into 
a darksome sort of reverie, not well calculated | 
to enliven his friends. ‘This at length became | 
so apparent, and the situation of all so unpleas- | 
ant, that one of the company urged upon a| 
very distinguished man present, a warm friend | 
of Mr. Webster, to get him into conversation. 
He only needed to be jogged to become as lively 
as they wished. 

This friend consented, and spoke aloud to 
Mr. Webster, asking him some question, that 
in ordinary circumstances, and with ordinary 
men, would have led to conversation, but it 
failed in the present case. The dark Secretary 
of State merely raised his head and answered 
simply, and crept into his cave again. 

Again the gentleman, frightened by his fail- 
ure, was urged to renew the attempt to draw 
him out. He summoned courage and said, 
‘Mr. Webster,’—(Mr. Webster looked up out 
of his cave) —‘ Mr. Webster, I want you to 
tell me what was the most important thought 
that ever occupied your mind.’ Here was a 
thumper for you, and so every body thought 
at table. Mr. Webster slowly passed his hand 
over his forehead, and in a low tone said to a 
friend near him, ‘‘ Is there any one here who 
does not know me?” “ No, Sir, they all know 
you—are all your friends.” Then he looked 
over the table, and you may well imagine how 
the tones of his voice would be upon such an 
occasion, giving answer to such a question —— 
** The most important thought that ever occupied 
my mind,” said he ‘ was that of my individual 
responsibility to God !--upon which, for 
twenty minutes, he spoke to them there, and 
when he had finished he got up from the table 
and retired to his room, and they, without a 
word, went into an adjacent parlor, and when 
they had gathered there some of them ex- 
claimed, ‘* Who ever heard any thing like 
that 7”? What Mr. Webster said in advocacy 
of his sublime thought I do not know—no one 
has ever repeated it, and I presume no one 
ean.—- Tribune. 











Tue way Locusts ARE PREPARED FOR FOOD IN THE 
Desert or Zauana.—In and about this valley were 
great flights of locusts. During the day, they are 
fiying around very thickly in the atmosphere; but 
the copious dews and chilly air, in the night, render 
them unable to fly, and they settle down on the 
bushes. It was the constant employmeat of the na- 
tives in the night to gather these insects from the 
bushes, which they did in great quantities. My 
master’s family, each with a small bag, went out 
the first night upon this employment, carrying a 
very large bag to bring home the fruits of their la- 
bor. Ideclined this employment, and retired te 
rest under the large tent. The next day, the fami- 
ly returned loaded with locusts, and judging by the 
eye, of the quantity produced, there must have been 
about fifteen bushels. This may appear to be a 
large quantity to be gathered in so short a time ; 
but it is scarcely worth mentioning when compared 
with the loads of them gathered, sometimes, in the 
more fertile part of the country over which they 
pass, leaving a track of desolation behind them. 
But as they were the first, in any considerable quan- 
tity, that L had seen, and the first I had seen cooked 
and eaten, I mention it in this place, hoping here- 
after to give my readers more particular informa- 
tion concerning these wonderful and destructive in- 
sects, which, from the days of Moses to this time, 
have been considered, by Jews and Mahometans, as 
the most severe judgment which heaven can inflict 
upon man. But whatever the Egyptians might have 
thought in ancient days, or the Moors and Arabs in 
those of modern date, the Arabs, who are compelled 
to inhabit the desert of Zahara, so far from consider- 
ing a flight of locusts as a judgment upon them 
for their transgressions, welcome their approach as 
the means, sometimes, of saving them from famish- 
ing with hunger. The whole that were brought to 
the tent at this time were cooked while alive, as in- 
deed they always are, for a dead locust is never 
cooked. The manner of cooking is by digging a deep 
hole in the ground, building a fire at the bottom, 
as before described,and filling it up with wood. 
After it is heated as hot as possible, the coals and 
embers are taken out, and they prepare to fill the 
cavity with the locusts, confined in a large bag. A 
sufficient number of the natives hold the bag perpen- 
dicularly over the hole, the mouth of it being near 
the surface of the ground. A number stand around 





the hole with sticks. The mouth of the bag is then 
opened, and it is shaken with force, the locusts falling 
into the hot pit, and the surrounding natives throw- 
ing sand upon them to prevent them from flying off. 
The mouth of the hole is then covered with sand, 
and another fire built upon the top of it. In this 
manner they cook all they have on hand, and dig a 
number of holes sufficient to accomplish it, each 
containing about five bushels. They remain in the 
hole until they become sufficiently cooled to be ta- 
ken out with the hand. They are then picked out, 
and thrown upon tent-cloths or blankets, and re- 
main in the sun to dry, where they must be watched 
with the utmost care, to prevent the live locusts 
from devouring them, if a flight happens to be pas- 
sing at the time. When they are perfectly dried, 
which is not done short of two or three days, they 
are slightly pounded, and pressed into bags or skins, 
ready for transportation. To prepare them to eat, 
they are pulverised in mortars, and mixed with wa- 
ter sufficient to make a kind of dry pudding. They 
are, however, sometimes eaten singly, without pul- 
verizing, by breaking off the head, wings, and legs, 
and swallowing the remaining part. In whatever 
manner they are eaten, they are nourishing food. 

It is not only by the inhabitants of the Great Des 
ert that the locusts are hailed with joy. The Hot 
tentots also give them a hearty welcome, and make 
many a hearty meal on them, too—not only eating 
them in large quantities, but making a sort of coffee- 
colored soup of their eggs. Locusts are cooked in 
various ways—roasted, boiled, and fried. Some- 
times they are ground up in hand mills, or pounded 
between two stones, and then mixed with flour, and 
made into cakes and baked. They are also salted 
and smoked, and packed away against a time of 
scarcity. It is said they taste very much like fish, 
and are particularly light, delicate, and wholesome 
food, They are carried into many of the towns of 
Africa, by wagon loads, as we bring poultry to mar- 
ket.--Littell’s Living Age. 





A Butiricur anp a Morat.—* Ralpho” tells the 
following tale in The Halifax Nova Scotian: 


I remember, when a lad at school, of once seeing a 
fight between two bullocks. I never shall forget it, 
although I could not have been more than eight 
years of age atthe time. It happened on this wise: 

Close by the school-house—a very unpretending 
edifice it was—ran adeep and rapid river. Across 
it had been thrown a high, wooden bridge, the hand- 
railings of which, time and the winds, and the weath- 
er had entirely destroyed. It was one bright sum- 
mer day--I remember it as if it were yesterday—the 
hour of noon had arrived, and a frolicsome, romping, 
fun-loving company of lads were let loose, for an 
hour’s recreation. The land on the opposite side of 
the river was owned by different persons, and farm- 
ed by them respectively. The bellowing and roaring 
of two bulls that had broken out of the inclosures on 
each side of the river, and were approaching each 
other at arate which would cause them to meet about 
the center of this high bridge, beneath which, at 
some thirty feet, ran a deep and sluggish stream, be- 
between bigh and steep banks, attracted our atten- 
tion. 

The more daring of us gathered near the bridge 
lining the fences to see the fight, and we were not 
disappointed. Nearer and nearer approached the 
proud, pawing combatants to each other, and Bashan 
never produced two fiercer looking brutes than those 
I now describe. They tore the ground with their 
feet--they kneeled down occasionally, trying to gore 
the earth with their horns; they lashed their sides 
fiercely with their tails, but unobservedly of each 
other, for the high bridge obstructed their view.— 
Presently, as they simultaneously aseended the re- 
spective abutments, they came full in sight of one 
another. The roar was mutual, and actually tre- 
mendous. Every urchin of us sprang into the fields, 
and ran; but, gathering courage in finding we were 
not pursued, we as hastily retraced our steps; and 
there they were, both of them front to front, their 
horns locked together, fighting as bulls only can 
Jight ! It seemed to be an even match. Now one 
would press back his opponent a few paces, and pres- 
ently you would hear quick, sharp, short steps, and 
his adversary would be pressed back in return. 
The struggle was hard, was long, was savage. 

They began to wheel,—in another moment they 
were faced at right angles with the old bridge, which 
shook, and creaked, and rocked again with their 
tramping, and the effects of the terrible strife. 

It was the work of a single moment—one of these 
beasts—I never could tell which of them did it—one 
of them, however, asif conscious of his position, made 
a desperate, « terrible Junge forward, and pressed 
his antagonist back-——-back—back—there was but an- 
other step of plank behind him-—-between him and 
nothing--back still further, he was pressed, and 
over he went headlong. Such a sight 1 never saw-- 
I never again shail see—a bull off a bridge, falling 
at least thirty feet, over and over. He turned over 
once or twice, probably—I thought he turned over 
fifty times. There seemed so much horns and feet 
and tail flying through the air,—but down he went, 
the water was deep, and he disappeared. 

The other bull didn’t laugh, merely because bulls, 
as Lsupposed, could not, But we laughed. There 
he stood, looking directly down into the deep abyss 
below, and into which he had hurled his unlucky foe. 
He stood, however, but a moment, asif frightened 
at the prospect before him. He commenced to step 
back ward—-back—back-—-back—back——with his head 
in the same pugnacious attitude as when in combat— 
back another step, and over he too went on the op- 
posite side of the bridge, performiug just as many 
and exactly as ludicrous somersets as his adversary 
had done a minute before. It beat all I ever saw. 

In about five minutes both bulls might be seen, 
their tails trailingin the sand, dripping wet, and 
scratching up the steep, gravelly banks, each on his 
own side of the river. 

‘Them are bulls won’t never fight no more,” said 
a boy behind me. I turned around; it was red- 
haired Bob, as we used to call him, and every hair 
on Bobby’s naked head looked as if it was in spasms. 
But Bobby was right. 

There are two political parties in Nova Scotia; I 
wish they had seen that fight as I saw it—that is all 
I have to say for the present. 

(oc perm 








Letters Received. 
T. Strong; W.V. Seighman; 8. D. Read ; A. Kins- 
ley; M. A. & P. Sibley; A. C. Sears; E. Hawley ; 





G. W. Robinson. 
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